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BALANCE IN THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY LATIN 



By F. C. Eastman 
State Normal School, Cedar Falls, la. 



Probably no subject in the secondary curriculum demands a 
more careful exercise of judgment on the part of a teacher than 
that of Latin. A point that demands the most constant and scrupu- 
lous attention is the right balance between the pupil's analytical 
understanding of the subject, on the one hand, and the sensitive 
appreciation of it, on the other — between the "rule" and real sub- 
jective appropriation. 

I have in mind two students of pretty nearly equal capability who 
have finished the high-school course in Latin under teachers who 
are considered good. These pupils represent types readily recogniz- 
able. The horizon of the one is limited; it is something of an effort 
for him to see beyond the minimum amount of text compassed. 
He does not readily unite events. His independent grasp of the 
whole is feeble. On the other hand, his scrutiny of details is micro- 
scopic. His insistent hold on them until they are worked out is 
constrictive. He comes to the sentence, Si id ita fecisset, sibi popu- 
loque Romano perpetuam gratiam atque amicitiam cum eo juturam. 
He can show accurately, by diagram, if need be, the relation of every 
word in this sentence to every other word affected by it. He under- 
stands the reason for every case and mood. Every form is labeled 
and pigeon-holed. He knows what kind of a condition jecisset 
represents; just what it was in the direct discourse form, and by 
what process it came to have a form different from the typical one 
given in the grammar. He can scan any number of lines of the 
Aeneid, noting the caesura and placing the ictus with exactness. 
He can account for every vowel-quantity that is referable to rule, 
and quote authority on hidden quantity — but he can't read Latin. 
The feeling for the subject, the large binding-together of the items, 
is wanting. There is no question about his accuracy, nor about the 
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accuracy of his teacher; but somehow Latin has not done for him 
what it should. 

He has been benefited. His faculties have been trained in a 
logical sense. But he has been doing his Latin work at an immense 
cost of time and effort. The permanent value of his Latin when 
studied thus is undoubtedly great; but in view of crowded courses 
and the increasing claims of so-called "practical" studies, it is not 
an unnatural question whether this Latin has done enough more for 
him than the other disciplinary studies to warrant the outlay of time 
and energy during four years. The reason for the retention of Latin 
in the schools does rest upon, and must rest upon, a higher claim 
than this. 

The training of the other student has been rather in the opposite 
direction. He has been brought early to a seizure of the author's 
meaning in its fulness. He has been trained to look over large Latin 
landscapes. He connects chapters and paragraphs more readily than 
words. His reading is somewhat on the principle of the suspension 
bridge. The obvious points of the narrative are what he grap- 
ples to. He swings into the sentence and finds his rest on the 
opposite pier. He reads it chiefly in the light of what precedes and 
what he catches with the forward glance. He translates breezily: 
"If he did this, etc." The indefiniteness of the English conditional 
sentence is one of the sources of his temporary salvation and per- 
sonal joy. "If he did this" is quite intelligible in a general way, 
and is fairly satisfactory. In the light of current usage and of the 
context, it may be relatively future; as to form it may be past; and 
this, fpr him, satisfies the demands of jecisset. While our first student 
has been locating the one word as to its connections and meaning 
and complete mood content, the second has swung on and off, and 
far away is engaged with the wars of other Gauls. But as to a con- 
ception of the full import of the mood form, or the possibility of 
turning back into correct Latin a good English translation of the 
sentence, he is utterly hopeless. He has traversed large areas of 
text, and has gained in a general way an idea of the author's meaning 
— enough, at least, to sustain interest well — and to feel something of 
his mood. He catches some of the spirit of Cicero and works with 
not a little enthusiasm. Incidentally he has spanned the amount, 
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or more than the amount, prescribed by the Committee of Ten. He 
reads Vergil with some appreciation of the poetic feeling, and may 
have finished the twelve books. He may have a fair conception of 
the integrity of the whole epic. He has been far enough to get a 
faint breath of the airs of the promised land and to feel that it is good 
to be there. But in his whole training he has been impatient of 
exactness and of details. Constructions were fetters to his spirit. 
Analyses were impediments. 

This course of training has likewise its advantages for the student. 
It has strengthened him in readiness, in quickness of perception, in 
the grasping of things in their largeness and completeness. But for 
training him in analysis, in close and logical thinking, in accuracy, 
in the power of observation, it may have been considerably worse 
than useless. 

Again, in this case, it may be fairly questioned whether (granting 
that no actual harm has resulted from the looseness of the work) 
these benefits enumerated will in themselves repay the expenditure 
of time and energy involved; or whether equivalent benefits may not 
accrue from the study of an English translation, if accompanied by 
work in history and antiquities. That such questions do arise 
there can be no doubt. It may easily be supposed that these ques- 
tions, in the main, are the results of an inclination in teaching to 
the one or the other of the two extremes. 

The fact that most students incline, in however slight a degree, 
to one of these extremes leads to the belief that both tendencies are 
important factors in Latin teaching. In point of fact, the extreme 
results of these two tendencies represent two obvious and seemingly 
opposite aspects in secondary Latin education, which, when properly 
united, stand for a single principle in the teaching of the subject. 
Both need careful consideration from the earliest days of the work. 
There is vital need that they be made to unite, and the keynote 
throughout the secondary Latin course is the rational combination 
between the close logical understanding, on the one hand, and the 
sensitive appreciation, coupled with the larger view, on the other. 
Brought to common terms, the first must be not only accurate, but 
vitalized; the second must be not only comprehensive, but regulated. 
Now, the one process involves the consideration of the paradigm 
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and the rule, and demands that the learner work in accordance with 
them, being consciously governed by them; the other has in view 
the working in exact accordance with the paradigm and the rule 
without being consciously governed by them. The first process, by 
sure degrees, should merge into the second. 

If this is true, there is no safety in any method that contemplates 
the avoidance of the paradigm and the rule. When a language is 
learned subjectively, for conversational purposes, as German or 
French may be learned, by contact with and imitation of German 
and French speech where it is heard constantly on every hand, 
there may be no actual need of the rule consciously applied, or even 
definitely understood. A child with undeveloped logical faculties 
may catch French speech from a governess, and speak it with far 
greater fluency than the college-taught scholar who may have studied 
its literature for years, but there is little value attaching to the process 
beyond the fact of possession. The small child who has seen no 
English grammar knows English empirically, but the acquisition of 
it has cost no mental effort. But formal English grammar and 
Latin grammar, which is necessarily formal, must be taught objec- 
tively, and there can be no evasion of the rule and the paradigm. 

Latin if accurately learned (and if not accurately learned it has 
little use in our courses), employs all the logical faculties from the 
beginning — observation, judgment, reasoning, analogy. The powers 
of perception are put in constant training in the observation of form: 
the final -o of the dative and ablative, the -ba- of the imperfect, 
the -issimus of the superlative. The judgment is constantly trained 
through the association of form with function. The separative 
force, the sociative force, the volitive force, the final force, are asso- 
ciated with their respective forms. Lastly the results of the judg- 
ments are gathered together in the true syllogism exactly as in a 
science. The rule in Latin is the major premise of a deductive 
syllogism. It is the necessary and convenient test of the given case. 
Or, from an inductive standpoint, how do we know the truth of the 
major premise? The scientist has noted that this, that, and the 
other cloven-footed animal is herbivorous, and, finding that in the 
many known instances it is true he argues with considerable certainty 
to the unknown cases, and says all, but always with the reservation, 
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probably. Likewise the grammarian roving the fields of Latin liter- 
ature notes that in the many known cases utinam with the subjunc- 
tive denotes a wish, and so reasons to the universal — to the rule — 
the major premise. 

But pure induction for the learner in Latin is out of the question. 
The rule cannot be properly formulated from the fragmentary items 
of the learner's experience. He must be assured by the dicta of 
those who have gone over the ground before. It is doubtful if any 
modern advocate of the inductive method has ever recommended the 
carrying of the principle to its limit in elementary Latin instruction. 
But it is not so many years ago — less than twenty — that the principle 
did come to be largely misunderstood. Latin instruction was caught 
in the larger movement in literature, society, and education, nature- 
ward, science-ward. The extreme inductive system was the outlet 
for the impulse to get to nature with Latin teaching. The Latin 
paedagogus carried it in his ecstasy far beyond its intended limits. It 
seemed to him that the old deductive method represented everything 
that was artificial and unproductive and difficult. The new way 
was the natural one, fruitful in results, an easy short-cut. For him 
now, in the acquisition of Latin erant omnino duo itinera quibus 
itineribus exire posset. Unum (antiquum), angustum et difficile, vix 
qua singuli carri ducerentur; mons autem altissimus impendebat; 
alterum (novum) per provinciam nostram, multo jacilius et expedi- 
tius propterea quod inter fines .... Rhodanus fluit, isque nonnullis 
locis vado transitur. And so they made for the shallow fords of 
their Rhone, and the places where they crossed it were indeed 
nonnullis. 

Seriously, the method was sadly mismanaged and abused. There 
was a popular impression that it was designed to do away with all 
regulae, and that the pupil was to grow easily, pleasantly, uncon- 
sciously into an understanding of the Latin language as into physical 
stature. Along with it leading Latin educators were insisting, rightly 
enough when understood, upon getting speedily over large areas of 
text and upon the instantaneous perception of the bearing of the parts 
of the sentence. The result was a hurrying and a crowding — a mad 
stampede over the river Rhone. A misunderstanding of the method 
is responsible for a considerable body of half-trained students who 
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went out from the schools. Such a condition was bound to correct 
itself, and that view of the subject has practically disappeared. 

But, having made a plea for the old-time regula, I would say with 
equal insistence that this is only a partial view, only one side of the 
system. It is a necessary preliminary, but only a preliminary. 
Side by side with the analytical process should be developed the 
sympathetic feeling for the subject. This is one of the strongest 
factors that make for the attainment of the real end of Latin study. 
It is very easy to overestimate the logical values. There are those 
to whom this very logical value affords a delight and a living interest; 
but these are few. These mental gymnastics are good, but they lack 
the element of feeling; and mental discipline of that nature, while 
it may be gained from the study of Latin, may be gained as well by 
algebraic formulae. One of the chief faults of the older teaching 
has been, not an overestimate of the importance of close analysis 
and construction, but an attention so centered upon this phase as to 
make it almost the all-in-all. If we leave out of our account the fact 
that the Latin page, the Latin sentence, is the reflection of a human 
mind ; that a word is connected with a feeling; that a grammatical mood 
corresponds to a mental mood; that Vergil and Catullus, Cicero and 
Livy, Tacitus and Juvenal, show the same qualities of pathos and 
sublimity, and thrill with the same emotions of love and hate that 
live in the pages of Byron and Tennyson and Kipling and Swin- 
burne, we are leaving out one of the main values of Latin as a 
factor in education. 

It may be worth something in the way of discipline to go 
through every sentence of Paradise Lost for the sake of the gram- 
matical analysis; there may be something of the same importance 
in studying the tragedies of Shakespeare in search of coincidences 
and combinations to prove the existence of a hidden cipher; but 
these works are worth inestimably more to the thousands who have 
been magnetically attracted by their beauties, and who have gained an 
uplift of soul, and have been for the time lost to everything but the 
elevation that has come through the knowledge of a larger psycho- 
logical world and the revelation of man. If there were nothing else 
in the study of Caesar than the unraveling of subordinate clauses 
in the oratio obliqua; if we gained nothing more from Vergil than a 
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knowledge of the way in which the sack of Troy and the flight of 
Aeneas are told, we might well consider whether it is worth while to 
retain them. But to bring the student into vital touch with the 
language, and to such an appropriation of it as to cause him to feel 
through its medium the values of a life rich in so much that under- 
lies our modern life in literature, art, and law; to look upon the 
cosmopolitan world of the Romans through the glass of Latin letters 
— this constitutes an education and a culture in the best sense. 

This development of a feeling for values may be begun with the 
first sentences in the beginner's book: a feeling for the force of the 
-am of the accusative as representing the receiving of an action; the 
nominative form as instantly suggesting that something is or does; 
the -bamus as instantly suggesting a person, a number, and a time. 
Incessantly, over and over, the function is associated with the form, 
the paradigm being used to verify, until there is no longer a use for it. 

At the close of the first year's work certain definite groups of 
facts of syntax should be the property of the pupil; and, whatever 
method may have been employed, these facts should be systemati- 
cally grouped. The declensions should be associated, as should the 
conjugations, relative clauses, conditions, etc. This constitutes his 
equipment for attacking the connected prose of the second year. 
He soon will find the need of much more than this, but it will do to 
begin on. 

On first survey of the equipment and the task on hand, the task 
looks confusing. The teacher who is expected to guide the class 
through four or five books of the Commentaries, to give careful atten- 
tion to Latin reading, to proper translation, to construction, to 
word-order, to Latin composition, to English derivatives, to antiq- 
uities, to literary parallels, to historical allusions, etc., will find need 
of some sure contrivance for the concentration of efficiency and the 
expansion of time. 

Translation work, in its wider sense, involves three processes: 
(1) the survey of the sentence in the Latin order — the catching of 
the bird's-eye view — the reading of it again and again until a meaning 
dawns; (2) the assurance as to the meaning by a careful considera- 
tion of reasons and rules; and (3) the final act, the abandon- 
ment of the Latin form of expression and the casting of the thought 
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into good idiomatic English. As a rule, in our narration of facts 
we first grapple to the main thought, and then attach to this the 
accessories. The thing done, or that is being done, or is to be done, 
we mentally get done, and trail after it the means, the reasons, the 
causes. Not so the Roman. In the normal periodic sentence he 
presented only one of the main things, the subject, at the outset, 
representing the doer of some act foreshadowed; then, leaving that 
subject to be held in mind, he swung out into the causes, the reasons, 
the purposes, the conditions, the time, the attendant circumstances 
of that untold act; and at the last, with all the mass of material, 
everything pertaining to the thought arrayed in order, he wound up 
strongly with the act itself. Words, phrases, and clauses are held 
mentally in abeyance, until at last by a key-word their relations are 
ascertained and they are fixed. 

Rudyard Kipling's "Ship That Found Herself" was a combina- 
tion of individual parts — timbers, planks, bolts, rivets — until the strain 
in the launching came that compelled each part to its proper office 
in relation to the others — bolt, timber, plank, and beam being recipro- 
cally adjusted to bear its own part of the strain till the ship was no 
longer an aggregation of parts, but a unit. So the phrases and 
clauses in the sentence may be considered as hanging together, 
capable of various possible combinations for all that we know, until 
they are keyed together by the final periodic word, and the sentence, 
the thought, has "found itself." 

This process of holding the thought in suspension is the one that 
should be followed by the pupil in his first reading of the sentence, 
as well as in all his Latin reading; but the word-by-word idea need 
not be too rigidly adhered to. That is, he may permit himself to 
anticipate. Now the writer sees the figure of the thought, so to 
speak, as a whole. He would, of course, if he could, transfer the 
thought, not by a word-by-word process, but just as he feels it. He 
has the end in view from the start. If this is true, it follows that the 
reader may be expected to anticipate at the earliest possible moment 
the end that the writer saw. To the writer the other pier on which 
the timbers were to rest was in view. The reader can certainly 
most intelligently seize the meaning of the sentence if he can bring 
the location of that pier into view. There are few people that do 
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not "read ahead" in English. A swift anticipatory forecast catches 
up the sentenee as a whole and prevents misreading. The practice 
of holding the thought in abeyance is good; the practice of seizing 
upon the meaning with the forward glance is not inconsistent 
with it. 

Construction is the rock on which hopes of progress are ofttimes 
shattered. It is there that judgment is needed. By its neglect a 
pupil may be encouraged in habits of shiftlessness; by overattention 
to it he may become classically near-sighted. Here, as in the first- 
year work, is there need of the principle of a right balance between 
sensitive appreciation and logical exactness. I suspect that a major- 
ity of the average class feel that it is one score for their side if a 
subjunctive is passed by unnoticed. If the pupil feels that he 
need not give an account of its value, he is likely to be satisfied more 
and more with a nebulous view of it. On the other hand, I have 
known a lesson in its bearings to be lost sight of while for fifteen 
or twenty minutes a pupil was put through a sweat-box process over 
a single construction. Nerves were racked, patience was strained, 
and a hostility for the subject engendered. 

The third step is a good translation, and this is the final test of 
the work. It is the jructus ante actorum. Pages might be given to 
its consideration; there is room only for a suggestion or two. 

In the first reading the thought must be cast in the Latin form 
and the Latin idiom. A word in a Latin sentence often gets its 
character from the company it keeps. In a page of the Latin lexicon 
it stands characterless, rigid; a score or more of meanings may be 
attached. These are just its possibilities, its powers. When it is 
made a part of a sentence it changes like a chameleon to the color of 
the thought. Tandem has more than one possibility; but see it fit 
into the indignant color scheme in Quousque tandem abutere, Cati- 
lina, patentia nostra? Iste may be translated as a pronoun in the 
vocabulary, but it gets its local color from the tone, the sneer, the 
sarcastic curl of the lip. It does not necessarily call for a definite 
translation at all. Credo, "I believe," is a verb, strong, indicative, 
and frank; but in Cicero's parenthesis it can lurk and crouch and 
insinuate, and, if there be such a word, can ironize the whole thought. 
It is no longer "I believe," but "I suppose; O, yes!" These are 
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idioms, and the reader must simply adapt himself to them. So 
much for the reading and the reader. 

But the thought itself must be disengaged, and that wholly, from 
the Latin idiom when the pupil essays the English translation. 
He naturally wants to keep the Latin cast after his struggle with 
it. He dislikes to give it up long enough to grapple with the English. 
"Give a paraphrase of that sentence or that paragraph," will often 
help in the freeing process. If the idioms or the styles coincide, it is 
difficult to see what harm there can be in the literal rendering. If 
the English derivative has the same meaning as the Latin word, no 
harm can ensue from the use of it. But the charge of some of the 
enemies of Latin that the translation vitiates the English style may 
have more than a grain of truth if the Latin-English jargon is allowed. 
On the other hand, there is no greater incentive to literary judg- 
ment and appreciation than comes from the consideration of how to 
express with precision a thought from a foreign tongue. 

Antiquities, historical allusions, literary parallels, mythology, 
political institutions, English derivatives, syntax, composition, style — 
all claim attention in the customary four years of high-school work. 
But whatever devices may be employed for their systematic develop- 
ment, they should be made contributory to the general principle — 
the careful balancing of the sensitive appropriation and the analytical 
understanding. It is the desirable end to combine finely, if we may 
use the words in their peculiar sense, the sentient and the intelligent 
values. 

As the pupil proceeds in his Latin work, he should work more 
and more in unconscious accord with the rule. The more carefully 
the balance between the extremes has been preserved in the earlier 
stages, the sooner will the process be satisfactory, the more certainly 
will interest in the continuance of the work be assured. 



